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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


No. IX. 


OCTOBER, 1838. 


PRACTICABILITY OF A CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM HISTORY. 
Brief notes of a part of a Lecture by William Ladd, Esq. 


Tue history of our world is full of hope to the friends of 
peace. It has been for ages a series of improvements; and, 
when we see how one delusion after another has passed away 
like shadows on the mountain, we may well hope to see every 
other delusion vanishing ere-long before the light of truth, and 
the efforts of a devoted, untiring Christian philanthropy. 

Our object is to devise, and bring into use, some plan for 
the prevention of war; some substitute for the savage argument 
of the cannon and the sword hitherto employed in settling 
international disputes ; some rational way for rational, Christian 
men to adjust those difficulties which are wont to involve 
nations in bloody conflict. For this purpose we propose a 
standing tribunal to which nations can look for protection and 
redress without the sword; and the present confusion of inter- 
national law calls aloud for some tribunal of this sort. We 
need both a congress and a court of nations ;—a congress 
with legislative powers to settle points of international law ; a 
court to apply this code, and adjust such cases as might be 
referred to them. All these powers should be vested in the 
same body ; as its decisions would in all cases be binding only 
when ratified by the governments concerned. 

To prove the feasibility of such a plan, let me refer you to 
the efforts made for the abolition of the slave-trade. ‘That 
nefarious traffic continued for ages among our own enlightened 
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forefathers ; and, when the idea of its abolition was first agitated 
in the British Parliament, it was scouted as ridiculous and 
impossible. In 1787, six men met in a parlor in London, and 
resolved on abolishing the slave-trade. And they did it. They 
inquired ; they ferreted out facts ; they published the results ; 
they moved the British nation, and forced Parliament, in 
thirty-one years, to decree the entire abolition of that traffic. 

Look back at certain causes and kinds of war that have 
ceased. Once all Christendom could easily be plunged, age 
after age, in religious wars. Peter the hermit, with a rope 
round his body, and sackcloth on his loins, went over Europe, 
and kindled it from one end to the other into a flame of zeal 
to embark in the crusades, those wars of religion for the 
recovery of Palestine from unbaptized hands. In the twelfth 
century, there were other wars for religion. A war of thirty 
years was waged against the Albigenses for their alleged here- 
sies. But religion has now ceased to be a cause of war; other 
causes, productive of so many wars in past ages, have also lost 
their power more or less to produce such a result; and this 
process must continue until few occasions, if any, will be left 
for the bloody strife of nations. 

Review the history of feudal and chivalrous times. The 
ordeal, the judicial combat, the trial by battle, were considered 
as appeals to God, and were actually in advance of previous 
modes of redress, where the injured party took vengeance into 
his own hands, and became at once accuser, witness, judge, 
and executioner. Nor was this method of vengeance peculiar 
to our forefathers. The principle we find in that part of the 
Je ish code which permitted the relatives of a person, killed 
either by design or accident, to avenge his death, on the 
principle of life for life, and provided cities of refuge to which 
the manslayer could flee from the avengers of blood. ‘This 
custom of private revenge has prevailed among all savages. 
It continued for centuries all over Europe; and Alfred the 
Great introduced at the same time the ordeal by battle, and 
the trial by jury. Both were alike legalized modes of settling 
disputes; and that by battle was accompanied with circum- 
stances of imposing solemnity. ‘The combatants met; a judge 
was appointed to regulate the trial; a minister of the gospel 
was present, as now in war, to implore the divine supervision 
and blessing ; and then the orders were given for conflict by 
the proclamation, God speed the battle. Even this was cer- 
tainly better than private assassination, the practice which it 
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was designed to supplant; and from the trial by battle have 
come many of the terms and phrases now used in our courts 
of law ; such as challenging jurors, and being tried by peers. 
Here is the progress of reform. An attempt to restrain private 
revenge within fixed rules, led to the trial by battle; this 
introduced the trial by jury; and the transition from one to 
the other was at that time as great an advance, as difficult an 
achievement, as would now be the substitution of an interna- 
tional tribunal for the practice of war. We have only to try 
the experiment ; and an honest effort would bring us to the 
same result in regard to national duels that our ancestors 
reached on the subject of private duels. 

Time was when piracy was reputable. Our own ancestors 
were originally pirates; and even at a period not very remote, 
some pirates were held in high honor by our forefathers. They 
were even knighted, appointed to offices of trust under govern- 
ment, and admitted to the privileges of the church ! In 1588, 
Sir Thomas Cav endish, on his return from a piratical excursion 
along the coast of South America, boasted that he had plun- 
dered and sunk nineteen ships, and burnt all the villages to a 
great number that came in his way. Dampier, a buccaneer 
in the Pacific Ocean, was, near the close of the sixteenth 
century, promoted to the command of a British ship of war. 

Review the general progress of society and government. 
In patriarchal times, every family was an independent commu- 
nity; and from that state mankind proceeded gradually to 
embody themselves in villages, and towns, and cities, and 
states, and empires. Disputes between small communities, as 
now between nations, were settled by war; but they came at 
length to be adjusted by laws made common to them all; and 
a congress of nations is simply an extension of the same prin- 
ciple. Feudal baronies were once scattered over Europe, 
occasions of incessant quarrels ; but, when those baronies came 
under the common, supreme law of an empire to which they 
attached and incorporated themselves, those private, feudal 
wars ceased. So the Heptarchy of England was merged in a 
single state; and thus conflicts between those petty govern- 
ments, like quarrels now between individuals, were restrained 
by those laws which throw their shield over the whole nation. 
Such a tribunal as we propose would be to the nations of 
Christendom, in some respects, what the government of Eng- 
land or France became to the petty states or baronies brought 
under her jurisdiction. 
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Mark, also, the change of public opinion concerning war. 
Lord Bacon, the glory of modern experimental philosophy, 
regarded war as a healthful exercise, that ought to be encour- 
aged for the purpose of preventing national degeneracy ! 
Hobbs, the famous skeptic, avers that states are under no 
obligations of kindness or justice to each other. Fenelon 
himself, a minister of the Prince of peace, eulogized not less 
for his gentle, Christian spirit than for his taste and genius, 

applauds the custom of war in his Telemachus, and recom- 
mends that the young prince under his care should be sent 
abroad to learn this murderous art. Adams the elder thought 
war as inevitable, as necessary for the moral purification of the 
world, as hurricanes, storms, and volcanoes; while his son, 
John Quincy Adams, assures us, and bids us impress the truth 
on our children, that war, like every other moral evil, is under 
our own control, and will cease of course just as soon as men 
shall choose to have it cease. What a progress of public 
sentiment concerning war, from Bacon and Hobbs to the 
present time ! 

But reflect on the meliorations of war itself. Man, naturally 
savage and ferocious, preys upon his own species, unlike any 
beast of the forest; and, though softened and restrained by 
civilization, nothing but Christianity will do all that is needed. 
The first step in checking the war-spirit, was to mitigate the 
evils of the custom by discarding some of its most atrocious 
practices. Once it allowed any mode of injuring an enemy ,— 
treachery, perjury, poisoning wells, private assassination ; but 
such practices are indignantly frowned from the present war- 
system of Christendom. Once all persons were in one way 
or another involved in war; peaceful citizens were butchered 
in cold blood; women and children were either massacred, or 
sold as slaves; but the atrocities and horrors of war have been 
so far mitigated in these respects, that such persons are by the 
present laws of this custom exempted from all personal injury, 
and large classes of men are from their employment shielded 
against its assaults. Still there is a glaring inconsistency in 
some of these exemptions ; for a catcher of codfish is exempted, 
but not the catcher of whales; so that a fisherman’s exposure 
to the attacks of war depends on the size of the fish he may 
chance to catch. Once all property, private as well as public, 
was liable to seizure or destruction; but now individuals are 
indemnified for whatever losses they may sustain. Here too 
is a curious principle of the war-code ; for it guarantees private 
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property on shore, but not when afloat; so that a vessel 
anchored in a shallow harbor may be safe at low water, and a 
lawful prize at high tide. 

Look, also, at the improvement in civil society. Formerly 
man went forth, sword in hand, to plunder from his neighbor's 
fields or flocks what would meet the simplest wants of nature ; 
but the refinements of modern times, introducing luxuries, and 
multiplying arts, conveniences, and comforts, have raised bar- 
riers against war, by rendering peace necessary to our social 
habits. ‘To savages, peace and war are about the same in 
point of personal comfort ; but to civilized communities, there 
is an immense difference; and this difference, so deeply felt, 
so universally dreaded, operates as a strong, ceaseless check 
upon the war-spirit. 

Mark the new direction of the public mind, and the increased 
power of public opinion. ‘There was a time, not very remote, 
when none were deemed worthy of high honor but the hero, 
and he was a universal favorite, an idol of the old and the 
young, of male and female. ‘There was no other way to glory ; 
and war became the great field of ambition, almost the only 
theatre of competition among the aspiring. ‘Things are changed. 
A man may now rise in numbe ‘rless ways,—by science, by the 
arts, by commerce, in any department of literature, in any of 
the learned professions. Public opinion now favors effort in 
these departments ; and public opinion rules the world. Crown- 
ed heads bow before it ; and Napoleon himself trembled at the 
pen of a British reviewer, and negociated with Lord Amherst 
to restrain the freedom of the press in England, for the security 
of his own power and fame. 

‘Trace the present intercourse of nations, and the interlinking 
of their interests in a thousand ways. ‘The evils of war are 
now felt not merely on the tax-book, but on agriculture, on 
commerce, on manufactures, on all the sources of a nation’s 
wealth and prosperity. ‘T'his operates as a great check upon 
war. What kept us from a war with France in 1835? ‘The 
weavers of Lyons, and the cotton-planters of the South. ‘The 
blight of war is felt in all the walks of life, and thus leagues 
all classes more or less against it. 

There is, also, a growing disposition to adjust international 
difficulties by pacific means, especially by arbitration. ‘This 
method was conceived in ancient times, but rarely adopted in 
comparison with what it now is. Many instances within a 
very few years; as the offer of England to mediate between 
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us and France, her actual, successful interposition between 
France and Switzerland, and the reference of our boundary 
question to the king of Holland,—a failure which would not 
have occurred, if it had been referred to such a body as we 
contemplate in a congress of nations. ‘This disposition to a 
reference of disputes is a bright bow of promise in the horizon 
of our cause. 





MR. WALKER’S REMARKS 


At the anniversary of the American Peace Society, in seconding the resolu- 
tion of the Rev. John Lord, on the necessity of special efforts in this cause. 


Mr. Presipent,—lI rise to second the resolution of my 
respected friend, and, in doing so, will only remark, that the 
fact which it contemplates forins one of the greatest obstacles 
to our cause which exists in the community at the present 
time. Yes, Sir, strange as it may appear, the great objection 
which many, especially our zealous Christian friends, make to 
our efforts is, that they are unnecessary ; that, when all men 
are converted, there will be no wars; that, consequently, our 
only business is to labor for the conversion of the world, and 
the triumph of peace will follow of course; that all the time 
and money we spend in special efforts for the extension of our 
principles, are worse than useless. Hence we meet the cold- 
ness and opposition of those from whom we might expect 
different things. 

But, Mr. President, is there any truth in the position taken 
by our opponents? If the argument they thus use in regard 
to peace is correct, would it not have been equally good against 
the temperance reform? Might it not have been urged with 
equal propriety, that drunkenness must cease when all the 
world should be converted to a pure Christianity ; that there- 
fore all extraordinary exertions to arrest intemperance were 
uncalled for; and that the friends of humanity had only to use 
their efforts for the conversion of sinners, and they would 
obtain the great object of their wishes,—the removal of the 
evils of intoxication? I say, Sir, would not that argument 
have been equally well founded, equally just? 

But, Mr. President, such an argument would be scouted by 
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every sensible man in our land, if applied to the temperance 
cause. Andwhy? Because all can now see that the removal 
of intemperance was necessary, as a preliminary step to the 
progress of Christianity ; that nothing so much impeded its 
rapid advancement as the demoralizing, debasing, brutifying 
influences of inebriation. Yet, if the argument was unsound 
as applied to temperance, it is equally so in its application to 
the cause of peace. For, Sir, what so much obstructs the 
progress of Christian principles, especially in heathen lands, as 
war? Oar highly valued and much respected friend, who has 
just returned from India, and who has favored us with his views 
on this subject, has told us that the warlike character of Chris- 
tian nations is the most formidable obstacle to the success of 
missious among the heathen. And, Sir, we shall do well to 
bring this truth home to our minds, and fix it there deeply and 
impressively. We should reflect upon .the terror which the 
name of Christian inspires among all heathen nations, from its 
universal association with war. “ You Christians whiten the 
earth with the bones of your victims,” says the Hindoo. ‘“ We 
do not dare to encourage your approach, for your whole history 
is war and bloodshed, and you carry ruin and devastation 
wherever you go.” 

Why, Mr. President, what is the present feeling of the most 
enlightened heathen nations to whom we would fain send the 
gospel? Our missionaries offer them Christianity, and tell 
them it will make them wiser, and happier, and better, for time 
and eternity; but say the heathen, in reply, ‘“ Does your 
religion produce all these effects among your own countrymen ? 
Is it not true, that you are a war-making, rum-drinking, slave- 
holding people? Are you not a ‘nation of drunkards?’ Are 
you not the most cruel oppressors of the red man and the black 
man that are to be found on the face of the globe? Do you 
not make merchandize of the bodies and souls of men? Are 
not two millions and a half of your fellow-men in chains, and 
forbidden by Jaw to read the gospel?” All this the missionary 
cannot in truth deny; he can only apologize that these things 
are done by men who, although living in a Christian land, are 
not yet brought under the influence of its pure and holy prin- 
ciples. But say the heathen in reply, “Do you mean to 
assert that the majority of your own countrymen are yet 
unconverted even toa form of Christianity that tolerates the 
abominations of slavery and war? ‘Then we think you had 
better return home, and convert your own people first. ‘Try 
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the great experiment with them; and if it works well, and we 
see you living in harmony, peace and love; if we see you 
walking in sobriety and purity, and acting on the principle of 
loving your neighbor as yourselves, and. doing justice to the 
feeble and helpless, then we shall be willing to listen to your 
teachings. ‘Till then, you must excuse us, if we are content 
with our own religion, which, although it may have very great 
faults, allows no greater enormities than slavery, intemperance, 
and war.” 

Now, Sir, this is the common sense view of the whole mat- 
ter. It is the natural conclusion of every human mind ; and 
we ought not to shut our eyes to the fact. And does it not 
show that we must purify and elevate Christianity at home, if 
we hope to make converts abroad? But, alas! the great 
majority of our fellow-Christians appear to regard our efforts 
with positive jealousy, and seem actually to grudge us the 
miserable pittance we get. Yes, Sir, our report, just adopted, 
tells us that we have this year received some thirty-six or seven 
hundred dollars! while other societies, which meet in this hall 
this week, have received their thirty-seven thousand, ay, their 
75,000 or $100,000, during the past year. Now, Sir, I am 
glad they receive so much; [ wish it were tenfold more; but 
I wish too, Sir, that all might feel that the cause of peace 
needs something too, something proportionate to its relative 
importance in the great scale of moral effort necessary for the 
renovation of the world. 

If we would propagate the gospel with large and permanent 
success, we must do it in the spirit of primitive Christianity. 
It must be the true gospel of Jesus Christ. If we carry not 
this gospel, we labor in vain. We may, indeed, have tempo- 
rary success and partial triumphs. It becomes us to bear in 
mind, that the spirit of propagandism is not all that is necessary 
to convert the heathen. Had it been, how glorious would 
have been the achievements ‘of the Catholic missionaries! 
What more splendid missionary establishment ever did, or 
probably ever will exist, than the Propaganda Fide of Rome? 
What more heroic, zealous, and devoted men ever entered the 
field of missionary labor than Francis Xavier and his contem- 
poraries? What missionaries ever had greater temporary 
triumphs in every region of the world, from the tropics to the 
poles, from Japan to Labrador? And yet, what were the 
permanent moral results of those mighty efforts? ‘They sig- 
nally failed. And why, Sir? Because they were not made 
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in the true spirit of Christian philanthropy; because they 
carried not with them the true spirit of Jesus, of primitive 
Christianity. Was it not so, Sir? And may we not, shall 
we not, meet with a similar fate, if we carry with us to the 
heathen a religion so far below the standard of its divine 
Author? Is it not our duty, Mr. President, to labor to purify 
and reform ourselves, while we strive to convert others to our 
own faith? Can we hope for success in any other way? I 
think not, Sir; and therefore fully believe in the urgent neces- 
sity of cultivating and extending among ourselves the great 
doctrines of peace,—of producing a radical and thorough reform 
among professedly Christian nations, in regard to the barbarous 
and wholly unchristian practice of war, as well as every other 
vice, so totally inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity. 
Thus, and thus only, shall we please our divine Master ; thus, 
and thus only, shall we extend his kingdom, in its purity and 
glory, through the world. 





LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT. 


Tue twenty-second anniversary of this Society was held on the 
22d of last May in London. From the Report, which gives a brief 
but comprehensive view of its labors during the year, we copy the 
following items: 

The contributions and sales for the year amount to £565 14s. 8d., 
or about $2,500; all received without agents to solicit funds.—Tracts, 
to the number of 40,000, have been put in circulation. New editions 
of all the Society’s tracts, about twenty in both series, have been 
published ; making, with its periodical, 60,000 copies during the 
year, and 842,000 since its formation; probably equal, as the publi- 
cations are generally so large, to four or five millions of ordinary 
tract pages. Many of these publications have been sent to mission- 
ary stations, and scattered in various ways not only through England, 
but in many other parts of the world.—The Society, though deeming 
the measure of great importance, has never employed travelling 
agents; but individual friends of the cause have occasionally lec- 
tured in different parts of the kingdom with much acceptance, 
particularly the Rev. James Hargreaves, one of its Secretaries. 
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The Report, in its notice of foreign coadjutors, speaks, in terms 
more emphatic than we deserve, of our own efforts in this great 
cause ; it copies, with high satisfaction, a specimen (those of the 
South Middlesex Association) of the resolves passed by many of our 
ecclesiastical bodies on the subject of peace, and pays a just tribute 
of respect to the memory of our lamented friend and pioneer, the 
Rev. Dr. Worcester. It represents the cause as steadily advancing 
on the continent, and mentions particularly the societies at Paris 
and Geneva. 


“Tn conclusion, the committee desire to be reminded themselves, 
and to remind others, that Christianity is a religion of faith evinced 
by love. God is love; the mission of bis Son into our world was a 
mission of love; his life was the personification of love; his death 
for us was the greatest manifestation of love; his gospel is a system 
of love; his Spirit is the author of love; and love is the essence of 
the religion of the true worshippers of the God of peace.” 


BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHFS AT THE ANNIVERSARY. 


The Hon. E. Baines, M. P., presided, and opened the meeting 
with a pertinent and forcible speech. 


Change in the war-policy.—* When I was a boy,” said he, “there 
was a disposition to inculcate upon the youth of that day, that the 
people of France are the natural enemies of Britain. A wiser policy 
is now pursued, and the government, and those in authority for the 
most part, ineculeate the principle that France and England are 
natural friends. The principle does not develop itself in al} its 
advantages; but the theory is brought into practice, and, instead of 
thinking that the true happiness of England consists im depressing 
and injuring France, they are taught that the best thing for England 
is, to see France prosperous along with herself—not prospering by 
the sword, not prospering by those things which inflict misery in 
the time that is present, and entail misery on posterity. The gov- 
ernors of both countries are impressed with the necessity of counte- 
nancing peace as long us possible; and while the respective gov- 
ernments are thus impressed, there never will be war. It is for the 
most part the governors who plunge countries into war; they first 
excite the bad passions of the people, and then bring them into 
hostile conflict, which they characterize as a display of spirit, and 
the aboundings of nationality. 

With respect to America, we stand in a very different situation to 
that country from that in which we were related to ber in the years 
1774 and 1775, when every engine was put into operation, in order 
to inflame the public mind, by representing the Americans as rebels 
and traitors, as persons who ought to be eradicated from the face of 
the earth. Who dare broach such an opinion as that at the present 
day? England now treats America as her customers, as friends, 
and as mutual benefactors. ‘That is a principle which we must all 
admire. 

I should be glad to know what any country ever gained by war, 
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except empty glory and empty pockets. That is the way in which 
war rewards every nation that embarks in it. After the people have 
been taught to shout and illuminate, and exhibit all kinds of frightful 
spectacles at the shedding of each other’s blood, when moments of 
reflection come, they see how much it has cost; and that sometimes 
reaches their understandings, when better principles fail to penetrate 
them.” 


A strong case of self-defence—“ Let us,” said the Rev. Mr. Har- 
GREAVES, “first decide whether war is right or wrong. A _ short 
time since, 1 was on board a steam-packet, when the subject of peace 
became the topic of conversation. ‘There was a stranger present, 
unknown to every individual on board, who advocated the principles 
of this Society. Some half a dozen gentlemen attacked him in the 
presence of nearly a hundred passengers. One gentleman present 
said he would state a real fact. He was intimately acquainted with 
some of the interior parts of America. Some farmers there, whose 
grounds lay contiguous to the Indians, had given them provocation. 
The Indians, at a time fixed upon by themselves, made an incursion 
upon the farmers, unexpectedly entered the house of one of them, 
and destroyed every man, woman, and child. Another farmer, who 
happened to be next in turn, being made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, returned home, barricadoed his house, and loaded six 
pieces of fire-arms. The house being built of logs, there was a 
space through which he could point his guns. The Indians sur- 
rounded his house, with the intention of murdering all that were in 
it. He pointed his fire-arms successively at one after another, and 
shot each man as he came up. There were fourteen of the Indians, 
the surviving eight of whom ran away when they saw their compan- 
ious fall. Did the farmer do right? If he did, the principles which 
the advocates of this Society maintain are unsafe and untenable. 

The stranger remarked, that he did not choose to be a judge te 
decide upon men’s actions; he had to do with principles, in support 
of which he appealed to the Bible. He then observed to the gentle- 
man,‘ You maintain the lawfulness of defensive warfare. You admit 
that the farmers were the aggressors; that they had broken in upon 
those harmless, and otherwise innocent Indians, and done them an 
injury; the Indians came down in self-defence. According to your 
principles, they did nothing but what you allow is justifiable. ‘They 
would have destroyed every human being in the house of the second 
farmer, as they had done in that of the first; and therefore he acted 
in self-defence. All the murders were committed on the principle 
of self-defence. The gentleman did not consider these arguments 
satisfactory; and the stranger then proceeded to observe, that he 
condemned all. ‘The farmers were very wrong in insulting the 
Indians; the Indians were wrong in retaliating; and the farmer was 
again wrong when he destroyed the Indians.” 

War always defensive-—“1 never knew an instance of war which 
was not called a defensive war. Bonaparte was always deemed a 
great warrior; but what was his language to the Moravians? ‘I am 
a lover of peace.’ Even on his deathbed, he consoled himself by 
saying, that though he had shed much blood, he had never been the 
aggressor.” 

Folly of war—To talk of war being expedient or wise, is to talk 
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in language which I cannot comprehend. Is it expedient to destroy 
property, and to turn a flourishing paradise into a desolation? Is it 
expedient that a nation should be burdened by the expenses of war? 
From 1795 to 1815, England wasted in war £1,175,000,000, to say 
nothing of the large naval and military establishments maintained 
at the present day. Is it expedient to take away human life? In 
the last war, more than five millions of human beings were plunged 
into eternity.” 

Lord Nelson’s prayer before the battle of Trafalgar—*“1 hold in my 
hand a copy of the prayer written by Lord Nelson but a few hours 
before he received that wound which terminated his life. It is to 
the following effect:—‘ May the great God, whom I worship, grant 
to my country, and for the benefit of Europe, a great and glorious 
victory. O, may no misconduct in any one tarnish it; and may 
humanity, after victory, be the predominant feature in the British 
fleet! For myself, individually, I commit my life to him who made 
me; and may his blessing light upon my endeavors for serving my 
country faithfully! To him I resign myself, and the just cause 
which he has entrusted to me to defend. Amen, amen, amen. 
Victory, October, 1805, in sight of the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, distant about ten miles.’ ” 

“ At the conclusion of the last war, there were left two hundred 
thousand widows, and more than a million fatherless children, 
whose husbands and parents had been thus brought to an untimely 
grave! What honor could accrue from such a proceeding? Moses 
forbade a soldier to enter into the camp for some time after his 
return; David was not allowed to build a house unto God, because 
he had been a man of war; and the Greek church has a canon 
which excludes from its communion all soldiers who have been 
engaged in war.” 

Increase of the army and navy.—*I1 should like to know why it is 
that the army and navy have been increased to such an amazing 
extent in a time of peace. In the year 1817, the standing army was 
60,000; in the year 1831, it was 88,000. ‘Thus there was an addition 
of 28,000 in a time of profound peace. The navy and marines in 
1817 were 19,000; and in 1831, 32,000. The standing army of 
America is 7,000 soldiers, and there are 6,000 men engaged in the 
navy. ‘The officers, however, in the peace establishment of England 
exceed the whole army of America.” 


Savage barbarities in Southern Africa explained—The community 
have been startled at the recently reported massacre of the Dutch 
boers by a tribe near the Cape of Good Hope; but the explanation 
of that outrage is probably found in the following statement, made 
by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith before the arrival of that report. It was 
the natural, vindictive reaction of a war-policy. 

“ At a meeting,” said Dr. Smith, “of a society, held last week, the 
object of which was to defend aboriginal tribes from the cruel treat- 
ment of European settlers, a case was stated to which I beg to 
allude. In consequence of the alteration in the slave laws, farmers 


and other settlers at the remote part of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope have experienced difficulty in procuring their unhappy 
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fellow-creatures to be condemned to slavery, though under another 
name. Some ofthe Dutch boers quitted the British colony, passed 
over the frontier, and established themselves where they conceived 
they were beyond the reach of British law. They prevailed upon an 
aboriginal tribe to join them in their marauding expedition against 
the Soolah tribe. When they arrived at a certain distance, they 
developed their plan, which was to murder all their unhappy black 
associates. ‘They sent back a detachment to drive into slavery the 
wives and children of that tribe; and then they proceeded to the 
Soolahs, and inflicted upon them plunder and murder to the widest 
extent.” 

How the efficacy of peace principles is partially neutralized—* We must 
act in the case of a community as we should in the case of an 
individual. Suppose an individual to have lived a dissolute life, but 
to have been brought to a sense of his danger, and to have abandoned 
his practices, would he then be exempt from all the effects of his 
former transgressions? No; he would carry with him many painful 
mementos of his previous character. Still he would find many 
alleviations, and upon the whole, would have reason to say that his 
present lot was infinitely preferable to Lis former condition. I con- 
ceive that this is an analogy to the case of a family, a community, or 
anation. They have been acting for centuries on principles adverse 
to the best interests of mankind. If enlightened and reclaimed, are 
they, in the nature of things, to expect that God will work an aston- 
ishing miracle to protect them from the consequences of their pre- 
vious bad conduct? They ought then to be prepared to meet with 
difficulties, and to bow reverently to the righteous chastisements of 
z0d, while they could not doubt that wondrous interpositions of 
Divine Providence would be manifested on their behalf: 

Peace principles still efficacious.—In the revolutionary war of Amer- 
ica, and in the rebellion which occurred in Ireland, there were 
bodies of the Society of Friends, and of the Moravians, who were 
exposed to the greatest danger. ‘The Indians had been allowed by 
our own government to make war upon the colonists, and in Ireland 
persons had been animated by the most infuriated rage; yet, in 
every instance, hostile forces had passed by the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, or the families of the Moravians, leaving them 
unhurt. I believe there was but one instance to the contrary, and 
that occurred in America. ‘Two persons of the Society of Friends 
had to proceed a short distance from their residence, and it was 
deemed advisable that they should be accompanied by an escort of 
armed men. The Indians, perceiving the men armed, immediately 
attacked and destroyed them. Had these two Friends gone unarmed, 
the poor savage Indians, it was ascertained, would not have laid a 
hand upon them.” 


1 missionary’s testimony to the cause of peace-—* Much has been 
said,” observed the Rev. W. H. Mepuurst, missionary from Batavia, 
“as to the union between peace and religion, and the connexion 
between the Peace Society and missionary exertions. There must 
be that connexion, because war is the principal antagonist to the 
circulation of the gospel. The Chinese are a peaceably disposed 
people, not because they cannot fight, but because they are afraid 
of combating with those who employ European tactics. They have 
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heard that those who call themselves Christians are in the habit of 
carrying their arms over all the world; and the Chinese are fearful 
lest they should be laid prostrate at their feet. The same appre- 
hension inclines them to resist the introduction of the gospel. ‘They 
imagine that the gospel is intimately associated with war. I should 
astonish them, if I were to tell them that, in the capital of England, 
[ had attended a society for the promotion of permanent and 
universal peace. They would allege that it is opposed to all the 
conduct of Europeans, with which they are acquainted. Six Japan- 
ese, who had been shipwrecked, were sent in a vessel from Macao 
to Canton, without a single weapon of war on board. The vessel 
was unable to obtain an entrance at any Japanese port. The inhab- 
itants could not believe that Europeans had any other idea than that 
of war. 

The report states that Mr. Williams has been furnished with a 
supply of tracts from this Society; and I trust that I shall not be 
deemed unworthy of receiving a supply, which I shall be able to 
translate into a language spoken by the inhabitants of a third part 
of the globe. I have in my missionary tours along the coast of 
China, had many proofs of the justice of the principles advocated by 
this Society. I have proceeded unarmed, but Providence has pre- 
served me.” 


1 warrior’s testimony.—*I1 have,” said Lieut. Haney, late of the 
royal navy, “ been born and bred in war. I was only thirteen years 
of age when [ was in the first engagement. I was perfectly uncon- 
scious at that time that I was doing wrong. I stood near thirteen 
men stationed at a gun, and have a perfect recollection of their con- 
versation. They inquired of each other what could be the object in 
firing on their opponents, for they had never received injury from 
them. 

I was at the siege of Copenhagen; and after it was taken, I went 
over the ruins. I found every place destroyed, with the exception 
of a single house, which had not sustained the least injury, though 
it was surrounded by ruins. On inquiring the cause, I was informed 
it was inhabited by a numerous family; that the master had suffered 
no one to leave it, but, during the six days’ bombardment, had been 
engaged in prayer.” ‘The speaker then related several anecdotes, 
illustrative of the demoralizing effects of war; and observed that 
“since the time of Henry IV, the subject of war had never been 
mooted in the House of Lords, without every bishop (!) voting in its 
favor, with the exception of one. The Almighty had always had 


one to say, ‘ No.’” 





WAR AND THE SOCIAL AFFECTIONS. 


Tue Maniac Motruer.—A gentleman and lady, accompanied by 
their daughter five or six years old, went to visit the lunatic hospital 
at Saumeur, says a late European journal; and, when passing one of 
the cells, the wretched inmate, an interesting young woman of 
twenty-five that had entirely lost her reason through the desertion 
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of a seducer, and the death of her illegitimate offspring, made a 
spring at the little girl who had come within her reach. The poor 
creature, in the height of her delirium, fancied the stranger’s child 
her own long-lost darling; and, devouring it with kisses, she bore 
it in triumph to the farther end of her cell. Every effort was tried 
to make her restore the child to its terrified mother ; but entreaties 
and menaces proved alike unavailing. The director of the estab- 
lishment was sent for; and the maniac, at his suggestion, was allow- 
ed to retain peaceable possession of her prize, in the hope that, ex- 
hausted by her own violence, she would soon fall asleep, when the 


child might be liberated from her grasp without the necessity of 


harsh means. This expedient was successful ; for in a few minutes 
the poor sufferer’s eyes closed in slumber, and one of the keepers, 
watching the opportunity, snatched the child from her arms. The 
shriek of delight uttered by the mother on recovering her treasure, 
waked the poor maniac; and, on perceiving the child gone, she 
actually howled with despair, and, in a paroxysm of frenzy, fell—to 
rise no more. Death had released her from her sufferings. 


Here was not a victim of war; but this custom tends to multiply 
cases of suffering very similar. Women, on being forced to part 
with lovers, husbands, sons, have often taken their own life in a 
frenzy of grief and despair, or fallen eventual victims to delirium, or 
some lingering disease that gnawed with fatal tooth on their vitals. 
We subjoin an instance which looks a little like romance; but we 
have reason to believe the tale substantially true, and know it to be 
very like what often occurs in the progress of every war. 


Tue Serceant’s Wire.*—It was night. The soldiers in both the 
hostile armies were hushed in quiet slumbers, and no sound was 
heard, save the sentinel’s measured tread, and occasional cry, /i/l’s 
well. A mutHed form approached. “ Who comes there ?” demand- 
ed the sentinel. “A friend,” answered a timid voice softly. “Ad 
vance,” said the sentinel, “and give the parole.” The same soft and 
timid voice said, “ Love.” “ Love?” replied the sentinel, “ Love is 
not the parole; you cannot pass; it would be more than my life is 
worth to let you pass.” “Indeed!” exclaimed the stranger, “ it’s 
cruel not to let a sergeant’s wife pass to take perhaps a last farewell 
of her husband. I beseech you, Sir, let me pass. The battle, you 
know, is expected to-morrow; it may be the last night I can ever 
spend in my husband’s company; and I have travelled forty miles to 
see him.” “No more. I can’t let you pass.” “Nay, Sir, but hear 
me one moment. Have you a wife that loves you with all her heart ? 
If she should leave her babes, and walk forty miles just to see you 
the night before a battle, and .” “ Pass, friend—all’s weil.” 

Follow that fond, devoted heart to her husband’s pillow on the 
cold ground. He starts to find her there, but presses her tenderly to 
his bosom, and inquires anxiously for the little ones she has left 
behind. They talk of the few fleeting years they had spent together 








* From the Sabbath School Visiter, for which it was originally furnished by the 
writer of this article. 
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in wedded love, before war had dragged him from his home; and 
the wife weeps bitterly,as she thinks of the morrow. ‘The hours of 
night steal hastily away. The dawn forces Laura to bid her husband 
farewell; and, as she retires with his fondest messages for the little 
ones at home, the signal is given for the soldiers to prepare for battle. 

It was, indeed, her last farewell. She withdrew, but lingered near 
the scene, and watched from a neighboring hill every movement of 
the two armies, till the battle ceased, and all was quiet once more. 
‘The shades of night hang in gloom over the battle-ground, and for- 
bid all search for the wounded, the dying, or the dead. Morn ap- 
proaches; and, with its earliest dawn, Laura, with a throbbing heart, 
wanders over that field of slaughter, to see if she can discover the 
father of her babes among the slain. Alas, it is tootrue! There he 
lies, all covered with gore. She sinks upon his bosom in a swoon, 
and rises no more! 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF WAR. 


Napo.eon; or the way to cherish the war spirit.—It is credibly re- 
ported, that Marshal Soult has visited England for the purpose of 
obtaining permission to remove the remains of Napoleon from St. 
Helena, and has succeeded, with the aid of Lord Wellington, in 
accomplishing his object. Prince de Joinville will proceed to St. 
Helena in command of a frigate, with a soldier from every regiment 
in France, and take the emperor’s remains to Paris, where they are 
to be deposited in the Place Vendome, with solemn religious services ! 
at which the Duke of Wellington will be invited to be present. 

Strange and shameful prostitution of Christianity! The religion 
of peace, whose very name Napoleon held in contempt, and whose 
peculiar principles he trampled in the dust, must now do homage at 
the tomb of a villain, whose robberies laid empires waste, whose 
butcheries drenched a continent in blood! And this murderer of 
five millions is to be canonized as a sort of political saint, or set up 
as a military god for France and the world to worship! What an 
idol for Christendom! What a model for her future sons! Whatan 
object for professed followers of the Prince of Peace to imitate or 
admire ! 


Mepaus in nonor oF Napoteon.—A very beautiful work was 
not Jong ago published in this country, comprising a series of all the 
medals struck in France, Italy, Germany, and Great Britain, to com- 
memorate the principal events of Napoleon’s reigh from the com- 
mencement of the empire in 1804 to its close in 1815, and forming 
a medallic history of his whole career as emperor of the French and 
king of Italy. It was illustrated with no less than 1200 fac-similes 
of the medals, engraved in imitation of basso-relievo, with historical 
notices to each medal. 


Busrs anp Porrratts or Naro.teon.—These are similar methods 
of doing honor to a man who ought to be held in deepest abhorrence 
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by the whole human race down to the end of time; and, go where 
you will, you cannot fail to find them at almost every turn, in bar- 
rooms, and shops, and parlors ; a thousand of these to a single one 
of John Howard, or David Brainerd, or William Penn. This is the 
way that people calling themselves Christians, believers in a gospel 
of peace which condemns the entire character and course of Napo- 
leon, train up their children to a love of war, and still cling to the 
monstrous delusion that Christianity, thus perverted, neutralized, and 
belied by its own disciples, is destined, without any essential mod- 
ification, to introduce the reign of universal peace. R.A 

How war comes to cost so much.—We were told, nearly a year ago, 
that the war with a handtul of Indians in Florida had even then 
cost us not less than $30,000,000! We were startled at the state- 
ment, made without contradiction on the floor of Congress ; but we have 
since heard anecdotes of reckless prodigality in the prosecution of 
that war, which render the statement more than probable ; and the 
following extract from a quarter-master’s certified report of expenses 
incurred by a corps of Alabama militia, will show the people how 
their money goes in war, and how easy it is for only a fe w thous: ind 
soldiers fighting on champagne at $28 a basket, cider at 810 a keg, 
cigars at $24 a ‘thousand, and tobacco, brandy and cologne water ad 
libitum, to waste millions of dollars. 


i basket of Champagne Wine,..... $28 00 | 6 qu. boxes best Cigars, at $6,....... 36 00 

4 boxes Champagne Cider, at 86,.... 24 00 | 5 box honey dew Tobacco, 64 Ibs., at 

i keg Newark Cider,.......ccccccess 10 si BY, 56.66 Wivcwincvesctzdvsscsdoseevs 64 00 

i bbl. Cognac Brandy, 40 galls., at j 120 bottles Porte ‘r, at 40 cents,...... 48 00 
OB, ORE WE... 0.05 cscccscccescccsve 81 75] 1 bbl. Claret Wine,.........-.-+--.+ 38 00 

1 bbl. Malaga Wine,32 galls.,at $1 25, 40 00 | } dozen Cologne Water,........+++- 3 00 


APPROPRIATIONS IN PART FOR OUR ARMY IN 1832. 








Pay Of the armMy,.-.ccccccoosces $1,091,093 {| Extra pay to reenlisted soldiers,... 24,264 
Subsistence of officers, ........... 3 17,049 National armories,........+.0++-++ 360,000 
Forage of officers’ horses, seccccees 70,987 | Armament of fortifications,....... 100,000 
Clothing for officers’? servants,,.... 26,550] Expenses of ordnance service,.... 95,000 
Payments in lieu of clothing, ..... DOE t MOMCMMBnessccericcsepescssuvess 150,000 
Subsistence, exclusive of officers,... 730,913 | Elevating machines,..........+5+- 5,000 
Clothing of army camp equipage ,&¢.513,299 | Light field artillery,.........e.ee0s 39,953 
Medical and hospital department, . 39,200} Gunpowder and grape-sheot,....... 37,500 
Supplies furnished by the quarter- ATTEATAZER,.0 0 ccccccccccccveveccs 4,209 

master’s department, ...--....55 203,000 | Taxes on Passyunk arsenal,..... ° 1,450 
For barracks, quarters, &c....... - 95,000 | Contingences of the army,........ 5,000 
Transportation of officers’ baggage, 50,000] Heirs of William Meldrum,....... 269 
Transportation of troops and sup- Medals ordered by Congress,..-... 1,009 

DEOS, 0c ccccveccccsccees ii0teene™ 195,000 — 
Incide nti il expenses of quartermas $4 

ter’s departMent,..-.cccccccresee 92,000 — 





PROGRESS OF PUBLIC OPINION ON PEACE. 


WE see every week cheering indications of a change in public 
sentiment concerning war. Our books, our periodicals, our semina- 


ries of learning, the occasions which elicit the prevalent feelings of 
the community, all bear testimony to the steady growth, the wide 
diffusion, and powerful influence of pacific principles. The reform 


is silent, but sure, and far more rapid than most persons suppose. 
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The cause of peace in our literary institutions—We have recently 
attended the anniversary exercises in several of our higher semina- 
ries, and were glad to find so many of the performances on topics 
more or less related to our cause, and others pervaded with such a 
spirit of peace as would, twenty years ago, have been rather strange. 
In two of our theological seminaries, and four or five of our colleges, 
annual premiums have been established for the best essay on some 
theme connected with our cause; and the successful essays are 
usually delivered in public. At the recent anniversary in two of our 
theological schools, we were gratified to hear frequent and favorable 
allusions to the subject, and, in one case, an able dissertation on the 
Folly of War. At an exhibition in one of our flourishing academies, 
we remarked three or four selections for declamation on the same 
subject. ‘These examples are indices to the state of feeling in most 
of the literary institutions throughout New England, and show 
where and how our principles are at work with an efficacy that 
every body must ere-long see and acknowledge. 


Our North-Eastern Boundary.—The controversy on this subjectvhas 
threatened, and would fifty years ago have occasioned, a war between 
England and America; but so great has been the change of public 
opinion in both countries respecting the peaceful adjustment of such 
matters, that it will hardly be possible to make them seriously think 
of drawing the sword. ‘The better classes, even in Massachusetts 
aud Maine, which together have about 6,000,000 acres at stake, 
would rather lose the whole than have the country involved in war ; 
and an American traveller, now in England, states, that the most 
intelligent people there scout the idea of a war, and say that Great 
Britain would sooner relinquish her claim. If such sentiments per- 
vade the people, their rulers will not dare to make war; but, with 
such war-sentiments as prevailed in these very countries fifty or 
even thirty years ago, we should long since have been butchering 
each other by thousands. 


Present estimate of War and Warriors——A correspondent of the 
Massachusetts Spy (for a copy of which we are much obliged to an 
unknown friend), writing from England, and describing an interview 
at a public house with a blind admirer of Lord Wellington, says: 


“Tfaving informed him that I came from Holyhead, he spoke of 


the beauty of the estate of the Marquis of Anglesea, and of the mon- 
ument upon that estate, very near the road leading from Holyhead 
to Menai bridge, erected in commemoration of the victory gained by 
the Duke of Wellington at the battle of Waterloo. From the fabric 
itself, the conversation turned upon the object for which it was con- 
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structed, upon the character of Wellington, and, finally, upon the 


abstract question of the consistency of war with the doctrines of 


Christianity, and, what is the same thing differently expressed, 
with the immutable principles of justice and truth. 

This gentleman looks upon the Duke of Wellington as absolutely 
the saviour of his country. He believes that, had it not been for him, 
England would have fallen,—would have become subject to the 
emperor, ‘at the stamp of whose foot, armies sprung into existence,’ 
and, at this time, instead of occupying, as she does, the most exalted 
station among the nations of the earth, would have been a mere 
vassal, rendering obedience, and paying tribute to a foreign power. 
In his opinion, treasure, happiness, prosperity, life itself, should be 
sacrificed to national honor and national supremacy. He believes 
that millions ought to die, ‘that Cesar may be great’ In regard to 
the last subject, the consistency of war with Christianity, he imme- 


diately appealed to the authority of the Old ‘Testament in support of 


the propriety and justice of war, either offensive or defensive, and 
even of our duty to practise the latter. He referred to the wars in 
which the Israelites were engaged, and quoted the words of the 
Creator addressed to Noah and his sons, when they went from the 
ark, with the divine blessing, to repeople the desolated earth, 
‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man also shall his blood be shed 
He also quoted from the Mosaic law, ‘ An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth, &c., bringing both of these forward, as others have before 
him, as paramount arguments, either forgetting or not acknowledg- 
ing the superior obligations imposed upou us to believe in the doc 
trines of a better, a holier, a more nearly perfect dispensation, and 
to follow the precepts and practice of its divine Promulgator. ‘The 
conversation was continued to a late hour, and I was surprised to 
find that the champion of war, and the venerator of the military 
prowess of the conqueror of Napoleon, did not find a single compeer 
among his fellow-travellers, of whom at least a dozen took part in 
the discussion. ‘They respected the talents of Wellington, but could 
not cherish a veneration for him on account of his military career, 
while, as with the voice of a single man, they all espoused the cause 
of peace, and declared their belief in the unrighteousness of war. 
Their single opponent did not lack for words, and endeavored to 
prove, at least, 
* That e’en though vanquished, he could argue still.’ 


I hail the expression of sentiment, during this discussion, as a 
favorable token, as an indication that the tone of public sentiment is 
changing, though perchance slowly, upon this most important sub- 


ject, and that the arts and the blessings of peace are beginning to be 


considered as preéminent to the false glory of war. May we not 
look forward to the time, in which this sentiment, spreading over 
the nations, as the waters of the Nile over the valleys of Egypt, shall 
finally supersede the dominant spirit which now prevails? May we 


not anticipate the era, in which, as once a dove brought an oelive-leaf 


to the sole survivors of the deluge, as a token that the turbulent 
waters had subsided, so a bird of paradise may bring to us, the sur- 
vivors ofa deluge of blood, the olive-branch of peace, an evidence 
that the vengeful spirit of man is subdued, and that, henceforth, he 
shall learn the arts of war no more ?” 
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AGENCIES. 


Tue editor’s absence has prevented our giving, for several months 
past, a regular and full account of the operations of our agents; and 
our limits now forbid all minute details, and exclude many items 
and articles which we were very desirous to insert in the present 
number. 

Mr. Lorp has been, since our anniversary, laboring in our service, 
with his usual zeal. After spending a few weeks in the south part 
of Maine, he visited several towns in the counties of Middlesex and 
Worcester, Mass., and then passed into Vermont, at the request of 
the State Auxiliary there, to plead the cause for several months, 
under their direction. He had, at our latest dates, visited only two 
places of importance in that State, Vergennes and Burlington, 
besides attending the first annual meeting of the Vermont Peace 
Society at Middlebury, but had spent most of his time in towns on 
the New York side of Lake Champlain. In those places, especially 
Champlain, Plattsburg, and Keeseville, the popular ear was open; 
and he found, wherever he has been in that region, more eagerness 
to hear and read on the subject of peace than he had expected. The 
“Canadian fever” is fast subsiding; and the people, having some 
slight experience of what war is, are more ready to welcome our 
cause. Still it is a new field; and our agent, unable to sow and 
reap at the same time, could obtain but little pecuniary aid. He 
thinks the field waiting for the seed, but not ripe for a harvest,—a 
very just description of nearly the whole country; and we are ex- 
ceedingly anxious for the means of scattering the seminal principles 
of peace broad-cast over the length and breadth of the land. 

Mr. Lapp has lectured for us more this summer than in any 
former season, but has found it extremely difficult in Maine to raise 
funds at present. People are eager to hear and read, but not able, 
or not disposed to contribute. Mr. Ladd, however, is soon to start 
upon an excursion of six or eight months into parts of the country 
from which we may expect, ere-long, if not now, liberal contributions 
to our cause. 

The Corresponding Secretary, confined more or less to the seat of 
the Society’s operations, has labored in the vicinity of Boston, with 
the exception of six or seven weeks spent in Connecticut. In this 
excursion, he met with a better reception, and greater success, than 
he had ventured to hope in a region where so many apprehensions 
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had been entertained of ultraism in this as well as other enterprises 
of benevolence and reform. Although he found in almost every 
place unfortunate misconceptions of our aims and measures, yet he 
was every where received with kindness, and with greater liberality 
towards the cause, than in any other section of the country. In 
West Killingly, $27 00; in Brooklyn, $43 50; in Norwich, about 
$60 00; in New London, nearly $130 00; in Middletown, more than 
$50 00; in New Britain, more than $40 00; and nearly as much in 
Farmington ; in all, received or pledged, nearly $400 as the fruit 
of about six weeks’ labor on the spot. It was nearly all obtained by 
personal solicitation; and, however trying the process, it enabled 
him, by correcting misconceptions, and obviating objections, to per- 
form for the cause an incidental service that may prove in the end 
more important than all the pecuniary aid secured. In several gen- 
tlemen he found prompt and generous contributors ; especially Joun 
T. Norron, Esq., Farmington, the associate of Delavan, SamvuEL 
Russet, Esq., Middletown, and in New London, Rev. Josern 
Hourviseurt, Ezra Cuarrett, Hon. Exsas Perkins, a venerable 
octogenarian, and Tuomas W. Wi.uiams, whose 850 to the Amer- 
ican Peace Society distinguish him more in our cause than his 
$2,000 last year to the American Board could in the missionary 
cause. His tour in Connecticut satisfied our Secretary, that the 
friends of the cause there will come cheerfully to our aid, whenever 
temporary misconceptions shall be removed, and our Society be 
distinguished in their minds from those extraneous subjects and 
wild notions with which it has in some degree been confounded. 





THE NEW ENGLAND NON-RESISTANCE SOCIETY. 


WE designed of course to publish the call for the Peace (?) Con- 
vention held in this city on the 18th, 19th, and 20th ult., but the 
communication, though sent in season, did not reach the editor, then 
in another State, till after our last number was in press. 

It may be well, perhaps, to correct here a pretty general mistake 
respecting the origin of this movement. It has been credited to 
ourselves; but it originated neither with our Society, nor with any 
of its members. The proposition came from Rey. H. C. Wright. 
Our Society, though requested to call the Convention, declined, and 
has had no further connexion with it than simply to transmit a 
special invitation from the committee for the call to its members. 
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The Convention was constituted on the principle of admitting 
women to deliberate, vote, and act on committees; a procedure 
which induced a considerable number to withdraw, and still more 
to decline enrolling their names. About 150 were said to have 
been enrolled as members; but only 43 were found to vote on the 
adoption of the constitution,—28 in the affirmative, and 15 in the 
negative. Very few of our own members, or active friends, joined 
the Convention at all; most of those who did, resisted the introduc- 
tion of the leading topics discussed, as not belonging to the cause 
of peace in its proper sense; and the few who continued to the close, 
either abstained from voting at all, or recorded their nays on the 
final votes. 

We regret that a meeting for such purposes should have been 
denominated a Peace Convention ; and, had we been apprised of its 
real design, we could not in any way have countenanced the move- 
ment as a measure for the promotion of peace. It is an enterprise 
altogether distinct from our own, both in its principles and its aims; 
and we feel quite sure that the public will now be compelled to make 
the distinction, which ought to have been made long ago, and which 
we have repeatedly presented in our periodical, reports and tracts, 
between the cause of peace in its proper sense, and the strange and 
startling notions put forth by this new Society for “ universal refor- 
mation.” 

As our work must go to press before the proceedings of the Con- 
vention are published, we are unable to give any official or full 
report of them; but, having been present from the commencement 
to the close of its sessions, we think it hardly possible for us to have 
mistaken the main drift and result of the movement. The debates, 
the Constitution, and the Declaration of Sentiments, characterize this 
organization as an effort to abolish all human governments, by sub- 
stituting in their place the moral government of God, founded in 
love alone, as the only form of dominion or authority over mankind 
which is consistent with the gospel. The members not only declare 
it a sin against God for individuals or governments to take the life of 
man in any case, but disclaim the right to use any kind or degree 
of physical or legal compulsion, as inconsistent with a profession of 
Christianity, and pledge themselves not to take an oath of allegiance 
to any government, not to act as legislators, judges, or jurors, not to 
accept any civil offices, or vote in the election of others to such 
offices, nor in fact to place themselves in any situation which shall 
oblige them to recognise the authority of any other government than 
that of Jehovah. 
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Such, if we mistake not, is the purport of this new organization ; 
and, if so, it obviously aims to occupy a field very different from our 
own. Our sole object is the abolition of war, and our constitution 
expressly provides that “the object of the Society shall never be 
changed ;” while the abolition of war is only one among the multi- 
tude of objects aimed at by this no-government society. It goes 
against all civil governments as wrong, and hopes for universal 
peace only as the result of their utter subversion; while we recog- 
nise the existence and rightful authority of such governments, and 
seek merely to prevent war between them, and to regulate their 
entire intercourse by the gospel. 

But, while our object and our principles are so entirely distinct, 
we shall rejoice to find our fears disappointed in the result, and to 
see this novel organization “for the work of peaceful, wniversal re- 
formation ” an effective promoter of peace in what we regard as the 
only proper sense of the term. 

We are glad that these extreme and extraneous views, so often 
and so unjustly charged upon ourselves, are now embodied in a 
distinct organization, and will thus be separated for ever from the 
canse of peace as generally understood. It takes from us, we 
believe, none of our old co-workers ; and we trust it will prove the 
occasion of rousing the Christian community at large to far greater 
efforts in this cause. 


Rev. Mr. Stebbins’ Address before the Peace Society in Amherst Col- 
lexe—A discourse well argued, and forcibly illustrated ; full of bold 
thoughts in burning words; worthy of the author and the cause. 
More we cannot say now; but we hope hereafter to lay this address 
under contribution for our pages. We congratulate the Society 
on such an indication of what they are doing for the cause of peace. 


Mr. Legare’s Report on a Congress of Nations—communicated from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to the House of Representatives 
at their last session, deserved an earlier notice; but we have defer- 
red it to a number in which we design to give the general subject 
a somewhat extended discussion. 


Congress of Nations —Our next number will probably be filled 
almost exclusively with this subject, preparatory to petitioning 
Congress and the State Legislatures. We bespeak in advance the 
attention and services of our friends through the land in this move- 
ment. 
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The First Annual Report of the New York Peace Society—has been received. It is a 
valuable and interesting document, from which we design hereafter to give some ex- 
tracts. 


Late numbers of the Advocate—have been carried through the press in the necessary 
absence of the editor; and, if they have been wanting in accuracy or variety, this cir 
cumstance will, we trust, be deemed a sufficient excuse. 


Payment of Subscriptions. —Many of these remain unpaid, probably in consequence of 
not having been expressly called for ; but they are much needed now, and, we hope, will 
be paid as soon as they can be without inconvenience, Some of them, having been due 
months ago, Will not, we trust, be withheld any longer. We refer here to subscriptions 
taken by our agents for the Society ; and the persons who have kindly undertaken to 
collect them, will confer a special favor by attending tothe service with as little delay 


as possible. 


Delinquencies of Post-Masters.—Not a few of these have been strangely ignorant or 
wilfully negligent of their duty, in keeping the Advocate for months, in some cases 
a whole year, without informing us, as they should do, without delay, whenever a copy 
is not taken from the office, They have sometimes waited till three or four numbers 
have accumulated on their hands, and then sent them back with a charge against our- 
selves for postage both ways. In other cases, they have returned all the copies sent to one 
office, under circumstances which lead us to suppose this to have been done without 
the direction of all the subscribers. If every number of our work has not reached ev- 
ery subscriber, it must, in nearly every case, have been the fault of mails and post-of- 


fices alone. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


A monthly publication of about 300 pages a year, and the organ 
of the American Peace Society, is devoted to discussions, notices, and 
intelligence relative to the cause of peace, and the application of 
Christianity to the intercourse of nations. 


Terms. One dollar in advance, with an increase of 50 cts, if not paid before the close of 
the year. Six copies for $5; twenty for $15; thirty for $21; fifty for $30; one hundred for 
$50. Subscribers may commence with any number. No subscriptions received for less 
than a year, or discontinued till arrearages are paid, except at our discretion. j}¢p7Any 
person sending us two new subscribers with pay for one year, shall receive a copy gratis 
for one year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The ablest writers are expected to contribute to the work, and no pains will he spared to 
render it useful and interesting to all classes, and worthy of such recommendations as the 
following: ‘*An ae! sg ee :—containing much important matter which is well 
adapted to interest, &c.”? Chr. Register. 

‘¢ It deserves, and, sustaining its presont elevated character, will find an extended circu- 
lation.’? Boston Recorder. 

‘¢It is a work conducted, in our judgment, with more ability than any thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. Our acquaintance with its present editor, and some of the expected 
contributors to its pages, confirms our confidence that it will be a sound, useful and inter- 
esting work.” Signed by Wict1am Jenxs, D. D., Boston, Hon. Sipney Wittarp, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and thirteen others. 

Constitution oF THE Society. Object—to illustrate the inconsistency of war with 
Christianity, to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to de- 
vise means for insuring universal and permanent peace.—Condition of membership. Persons 
of every denomination, whatever their views concerning wars called defensive, may become 
members by paying $2a year, Life-members by $20, and Life-directors by $50. inisters 
preaching and taking up 4 collection for the Society, entitled to the Advocate. One half of 
all contributions returned, if requested during the year, in peace pubiications. 


Sucerstions in FORMING AvxiLiaRnies. 1. That their object be to promote the cause by 
codperating with the parent Society. Noother pledge recommended. 2. That every mem- 
ber pay something, receiving, if sufficient, the Advocate, but, if not, one half in other peace- 
publications. 3. That the officers be few, and the main reliance placed on a small Execu- 
tive Committee, with power to fill all vacancies. Time and place of annual meeting left 
with them. 

Communications, post paid, to Geo. C. Becxwitn, Cor. Secretary, and James K, Wuipr- 
pLz, Treasurer, in either case, to the care of Whipple & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


AGENTS. 


Boston, Wuirrte & DamReELt. | Philadelphia, N. Kive, 50 North Fourth St. 








Portland, Me., Witti1am Hype. JMontpelier. Vt., E. P. Warton. 

New Bedford, Mass., W.C. Taser. Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. T. S. Cuarke. 

Fair Haven, Mass. Cuarces Drew. | New Ipswich, N. H., Rev. Samury Ler. 
few York, Ezra Courrier, 114 Nassau St. Newport, N. H., Rev. Joun Woops. 

















PEACE PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE SOCIETY'S GENERAL DEPOSITORY, 
No. 9 CORNHILL. 


DYMOND ON WAR, 8vo. pamphlet form. 
do. 12mo., bound, with Grimke’s Notes. 
DISSERTATION ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 12mo. 
UPHAM’S MANUAL OF PEACE, 8vo. 
STONE’S SERMONS ON WAR, 18mo. 
OBSTACLES AND OBJECTIONS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By a Layman. 
GRIMKE’S ADUVRESS BEFORE THE CONN. PEACE SOCIETY. 
HICKOK’S do. do. 
Pres, WHEATON’S do. do. 
DIALOGUES ON PEACE. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 
HANCOCK ON PEACE. 
| SOLEMN REVIEW. By Dr. Worcester. 8vo. pp. 24. 
SOLEMN APPEAL. By Wm. Lapp. 8vo. pp. 40. 
CAUSE OF PEACE, 12mo. pp. 18. 
SKETCH OF WAR, 12mo. pp. 12. 
WAR AND THE BIBLE, 12mo. pp. 4. 
TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR, 12mo. pp, 12. 
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